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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS ‘BLUES IN THE EAST BAY 


Is It Illegal To Be Poor In Berkeley? 


The New Poor Laws 


by Osha Neumann 
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Telegraph Avenue. Not many peo- 

ple out. A girl in a leather jacket 
squats in front of Blondies finishing off a 
pizza. On the brightly lit corner on 
Channing Way, Ray and Lester are sit- 
ting on the sidewalk, leaning up against 
Mrs. Field’s Cookies. Lester is hunched 
over with his hood up. Ray, with his 
blue watch cap and long white beard, sits 
cross-legged in front of a paper cup. His 
sign, a torn piece of cardboard, makes 
this appeal: “Could you please spare a 
little change? Thank you. God bless 
you. Have a nice day.” 

Only one person is leaning against the 
Amoeba Music storefront on the corner 


[= a cold, rainy Friday night on 
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Drawing by Osha Neumann 


of Haste. The sign in the window says: 
“Thanks for respecting the front of our 
store. NO TRESPASSING. California 
Penal Code section 6021; BMC 
13.52.020.”’ Neither the Penal Code nor 
the Berkeley Municipal Code sections 
should rightly apply to someone peace- 
fully occupying a public sidewalk — but 
who cares. 

Tonight people are showing a lot of 
respect anyway. Opposite Amoeba’s, on 
the West side of Telegraph, the plaza in 
front of Cody’s Books is deserted. B.N. 
Duncan has folded up his table and head- 
ed for shelter, carrying his unsold copies 
of this year’s Telegraph Avenue Street 
Calendar, a lonely, loving celebration of 


THE PANHANDLING ORDINANCE WOULD 
MAKE IT 


‘ILLEGAL TO SIT ON THE STREET 


DY Julia Vinograd 


: oeaee: on n the street must be. going somewhere. 


. — Ifyou have nowhere to go 


a you have to got there anyway | 


You ca can 't sit on the street; youn be arrested, 
> t down i in a restaurant and buy food. 
Sit down in a movie theater and buy entertainment. le 
‘Sit down in a coffee house, buy a cappuccino ee a 
and rent. table for a few ee Ce ae 
But you can’t sit on the street. . ae 
: your ankles are swollen and you re reeds to drop 
ou can’t rest unless you’ ae buying something. — 
Lie down in a hotel room you've ‘paid for 
ic down in an apartment you've paid for” 
2 ie down | on the street and yen ‘ll be arrested, 


a you have to. pay to sleep. 


Your dreams frighten the tourists. : 
oo Your nightmares. drive customers from respectable den 
Your nightmares leak out and assault everyone else, 
___ huge screaming monsters threatening to eat 
. es citizens. oe else 9 eat. 


unt — can afford it. 


“From Blood Red Blues, Julia Vinograd, © 1994 o 


street dwellers whose lifestyle of sitting 
on sidewalks and sparechanging may be 
severely cramped now that Measure O 
has passed. 

Measure O is the advisory measure 
that Interim Mayor Jeffrey Shattuck 
Leiter put on the ballot when he couldn’t 
get the votes on the City Council to pass 
his package of kinder, gentler anti-home- 
less laws. When the Berkeley City 
Council held a public hearing on Leiter’s 
proposed package of anti-homeless ordi- 
nances and funding for social services, an 
outpouring of public opposition by sever- 
al hundred outraged Berkeley citizens 
temporarily derailed these repressive 
measures. Proponents, I should note, 


would prefer we call them ordinances 
against “problematic street behavior.” 
Problematic behavior is what Ray and 
Lester and the girl in front of Blondies 
are doing. 

Mayor Leiter seemed genuinely per- 
plexed that his brilliant compromise was 
not broadly accepted. He railed against 
those rigid Berkeley ideologues who 
insisted that you couldn’t barter constitu- 
tional rights for social services. And in 
the end, the voters seemed to agree with 
him, but not by much. Measure O won 
with 53 percent of the vote. It lost in 
most of the flatland precincts where vot- 
ers actually live with homeless people, 
but the strong support in a few tradition- 

See Poor Laws page two 
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In Oakland, a New Vision for an Old Park 


Old Man’s Park Will Again be a 
Haven for the Homeless 


D owntown Oakland residents face enormous challenges of poverty, homelessness, drug and alcohol 


by Sally Hindman 


abuse, HIV related illness and unemployment. Old Man’s Park (aka Lafayette Square), a place where 

poor men have played checkers for as long as people can remember, has been an important gathering 

spot for homeless and low-income individuals for the last 15 years. 
Old Man’s Park is also a symbol of the way gentrification in downtown Oakland is driving poor residents to 
homelessness and death through passive neglect. The park’s basic services, including bathrooms, have been shut 
down for more than three years. 
The Arts Empowerment Working Group (now a program of the Gateway Center for Art and Social Change) 
was formed in downtown Oakland in 1993, bringing together low-income community organizers, artists, educa- 
tors and members from over a dozen service organizations. Groups involved in the Arts Empowerment group 
included: St. Mary’s Community Center, Oakland Homeless Project, Oakland Independence Support Center and 


The purpose of the Arts Empowerment group is to use the arts as a tool for organizing, public education and 
community empowerment. At its first meeting the group decided to 


See Old Man’s page eight 
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Proposed General Assistance Cuts -- 


March 1995 


Alameda County Balances Its Budget by Targeting the Poor 


by Karin Morris 


he Alameda County Board of 
; Supervisors voted on Feb. 7, 
1995, to “support in principle” 
further exploration of two measures that 
would dramatically cut the General 
Assistance (GA) grant. The first mea- 
sure, dubbed the “mandatory in-kind 
benefits program,” would turn the cur- 
rent grant of $300 into part cash, part 
voucher. The voucher could only be 
used to “purchase housing” at shelters, 
motels or in the private market. 

The second measure, called the “GA 
Health Benefits Plan,’ would cut the 
monthly grant amount by the cost of 
health care the County is supposedly pro- 
viding to each recipient. This same pro- 
posal was successfully used to cut GA in 
Los Angeles down to $220 a month. 
Advocates suspect that a similar reduction 
would take place in Alameda County. 

Although the County’s Social 
Services Department tried to present 
these proposals as beneficial to GA 
recipients, they are, in fact, nothing more 
than a renewed attack on the dignity of 
poor people and their ability to survive. 

Take the health care proposal, for 
example: contrary to what some people 
may believe, most GA recipients (some 
85%) are not currently homeless. The 
proposal to reduce benefits from $300 to 
$220 would put thousands of recipients 
at immediate risk of homelessness. 
Further, as Ella Washington, a resident 
of Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center, stated to the Supervisors, the 
proposal is blatantly unfair: 

“Y’m basically healthy, I only go to 
the hospital when I’m desperately sick, 
and I really don’t think it’s fair that they 
should deduct money from my monthly 
income when I can barely meet my basic 
needs as it is.” 

During the Board meeting, Ed Barnes, 
‘an attorney from Berkeley Community 
Law Center, pointed out that the argu- 


ment about providing better health-care 
services is a red herring: by law, the 
County must provide health care to all 
persons in need; therefore they are not 
doing people on GA any special favors 
by offering up a service they are already 
legally obligated to provide. 

The housing voucher proposal is simi- 
larly ill-disguised as something that will 


r] MAY BE DEVELOPING 
C1 A “BACKLASH” 
AGAINST THE 
HOMELESS---- 


help GA recipients end their homeless- 
ness. Somehow, the Department of 
Social Services has decided that shelters 
and slum motels constitute “housing” 
and are worth subsidizing with the 
money that GA recipients would other- 
wise use to survive. 

Barnes described the proposal as 
“creating more welfare hotels and shel- 


ters for people who don’t want to be 
there. Another word for that, when peo- 
ple are put into an environment where 
they don’t want to be is J-A-I-L, jail.” 
Deena Lahn, Executive Director of 


_the Emergency Services Network of 


Alameda County, pointed to the propos- 
al's mistaken assumption that people can 
find housing in the private market for the 


GEE... AND THEY 
BEEN So WONDERFUL 
TO US UP TO NOW... 
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Cartoon by A.C. Backwords 


value of the housing voucher. “The 
County’s own study showed that you 
cannot find housing in Alameda County 
at the level of the GA grant, let alone for 
half that amount,” Lahn explained. “As 
long as the supply of permanent, low 
cost housing does not increase, none of 
these measures will permanently end 
homelessness in the County.” 


All in all, the two proposals will do 
nothing to end homelessness and, in fact, 
are certain to increase it. To their credit, 
the Supervisors have in the past refused 
to cut GA and have worked with advo- 
cates to find alternative solutions. But 
now that the County faces another round 


of budget cuts, the pressure is on to elim- 


The County's GA proposals 

are a renewed attack on the 

dignity of poor people and 
their ability to survive. 


inate “unpopular” programs like GA. 

GA is easy to cut because the people 
using it are negatively stereotyped and 
have little political clout. Underlying all 
the rhetoric about improved services is 
the assumption that GA recipients are 
drug addicts who need to be saved from 
themselves (by the County, of course). 

As more than a dozen GA recipients 
who came to the Supervisors meeting 
demonstrated, however, the stereotype is 
erroneous and the remedy being pro- 
posed is flawed. If the Supervisors want 
to do right, they will take a hard look at 
real solutions: living wage jobs, low-cost 
housing, drug and alcohol treatment ser- 
vices on demand. These are the kinds of 
proposals that make it possible for peo- 
ple on GA to dream about and work for a 
life free of poverty and homelessness. 


Action Note: — 

People ee oe. GA 
issues should call Emergency 
" Services Network, (510). Be 


: ee viene, service oe ue 
religious community and advocates 
who oppose these cuts to make their 
voices heard. 
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HE 1S A HOMELESS PERSON... 
HE HAS NOWHERE TO LIVE... | 
HE 1S COMMITTING A CRIMINAL 
ACT GY SLEEPING ON ~~ 

sled fonct ahead PROPERTY. 


Poor Laws 


from page one 


ally conservative hills districts put it over 
the top. 

After the election, the City Council 
moved swiftly to enact the new laws. 
They go into effect on March 1. After 
that date, we will be committing an 
infraction if we sit on the sidewalk with- 
in six feet of a building in a commercial 
zone between 7:00 a.m. and 10:00 p.m. 
“after being notified by a law enforce- 
ment officer that [we] are in violation of 
the prohibition.” In the same no-sitting 
zone we will not be permitted to panhan- 
dle at any time. We also can’t panhandle 
after dark anywhere, or within 10 feet of 
an ATM. And we are forbidden to ask 
for spare change from anyone getting in 
and out of a car. 

I say “we” are forbidden and “we 
will not be permitted, but it is clear 


HE (S THE OWNER OF THIS 

GOARDED-UP HOTEL..HE 
KEEPS IT VACANT GECAUSE 
IT'S A GooD BUSINESS INVEST- 


these laws are targeted at “them” — 
those who aren’t considered “stakehold- 
ers” in Berkeley, the usual suspects who 
don’t vote and are too poor to shop a 
lot. The message of the Yes On O cam- 
paign was: “We love our homeless, as 
long as they’re virtuous and invisible 
and don’t sit too close for comfort.” 
But if the real concern of Measure O 
was with aggressive and intimidating 
behavior, its proponents were never able 
to explain why they sought to criminal- 
ize so much peaceful, passive behavior 
as well. 

True to the tenor of the times, the 
campaign for this measure was full of the 
language of tough love and “caring.” 
Yes On O sent a mailer to every voter in 
Berkeley. It quotes former Mayor, now 
Clinton Administration functionary, Loni 
Hancock proclaiming: “Measure O takes 
a caring approach to very real problems. 
It’s time for Berkeley to move beyond 
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HE IS A POLICEMAN... 
HE 1S EMPLOYED 70 uP- 
HOLD LAW AND ORDER. 


: Bor xc aM A CARTOONIST. | 
{WE ARE Bond BY “a HIGHER 
| PRINCIPLE - 


spare change and help people make real 
changes in their lives.” Evidently, these 
real changes we will make in homeless 
people’s lives include routine police 
harassment and the “caring approach” of 
the criminal justice system. 

Hancock’s husband Tom Bates, our 
local State Assemblyman, is shown smil- 
ing on the mailer and admonishing voters 
that: “Measure O is Berkeley’s chance to 
put forth a humane approach to stop 
aggressive and intimidating behavior on 
our streets.” The money for all this caring 
and humanity came, almost exclusively, 
from large downtown real estate compa- 
nies and property developers. Leiter’s 
own M.K. Blake property management 
company was the largest single contribu- 
tor to Yes On O with $7,000. 

Those who bemoan the passage of 
Measure O as a sudden lurch away from 
Berkeley’s liberal tradition haven’t been 
paying attention. Back in July, 1993, 


Leiter candidly assessed the shift in 
Berkeley’s political climate in his mes- 
sage as outgoing president of the 
Downtown Business Association: 
“Behind the scenes, much has been 
changing in favor of the business com- 
munity as a result of DBA’s tough lobby- 
ing and City Hall’s strengthened pro- 
business approach.” That crucial shift 
occurred even before Leiter became 
interim mayor and made the passage of 
these laws his top priority. 

The lobbying role of the Downtown 
Business Association is noteworthy. ° It 
has largely been funded by the City itself. 
The contracts it signed with the city for 
the period from December, 1990, through 
June, 1994, were worth $454,000. That 
money has been used, in part, to lobby 
the city for tough new laws and strict 
enforcement of existing laws against peo- 
ple who ask for spare change. 

So where do we go from here? No 
doubt into the courts where the new laws 
will be challenged, as are similar laws 
around the country. Much is as stake in 
these challenges. In cases arising out of 
the civil rights movement in the Sixties, 
the U.S. Supreme Court affirmed the 
principle that laws which give police 
unbridled discretion to decide who gets 
to occupy the public space are unconsti- 
tutional. That principle is now in jeop- 
ardy in Berkeley. 

Hold your breath and stay tuned. 
Meanwhile, don’t forget to give to your 
local panhandler. And, as the sign used 
by our now illegally poor neighbor says, 
God bless you and have a nice day. Hf 
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Religious leaders hold a prayerful protest at San Francisco City Hall 


They Dump 19,428 Matrix Citations at S.F. City Hall 
Religious Leaders Demand Amnesty 


by Terry Messman 


ore than a hundred priests, 
rabbis, ministers, nuns and 
religious activists held a 


protest in $.F. City Hall on December 
15, and asked for an emergency 
Christmas amnesty for 19,428 homeless 
people cited under the Matrix Program. 
The prayer vigil was organized by 
Religious Witness with Homeless 
People to "expose the immorality of the 
Matrix Program,” said Sister Bernie 
Galvin, director of the faith-based orga- 
nization representing more than 1,500 
religious leaders. 

_ During the protest, a sackful of Matrix 
citations was carried to Mayor Frank 
Jordan’s office by a homeless Santa 
Claus, accompanied by the Rev. Jeff 


U.S. Justice Department Condemns 
S.F. Matrix Program As Unconstitutional 


by Terry Messman 


the rights of homeless people, the 

U.S. Justice Department has issued 
an Amicus Curiae brief which condemns 
key anti-camping provisions of San 
Francisco’s Matrix Program as unconsti- 
tutional. Although not legally binding 
on the City of San Francisco, the Justice 
Department brief makes an extremely 
important legal argument that Matrix 
violates the rights of homeless people 
under the Eight Amendment, which pro- 
hibits “cruel and unusual punishment.” 
~~" The Matrix Program: was launched by 
Mayor Frank Jordan in August, 1993, as 
a systematic campaign to criminalize 
homelessness in San Francisco. Matrix 
has included police sweeps of homeless 
people from downtown plazas and public 
parks, bulldozer assaults on homeless 
encampments, and citywide harassment 
of homeless people for the “crimes” of 
sleeping outdoors, “lodging” in public 
(that is, simply being too poor to lodge 
indoors), being on sidewalks, living in 
vehicles, possessing shopping carts, and 
public urination. 

This massive police crackdown has 
resulted in more than 20,000 citations 
and arrests of homeless people for minor, 
“quality-of-life” infractions as of 
January, 1995. Matrix has been made 
more palatable for public consumption 
by throwing in a few bare-bones “social- 
service referrals." But these over-hyped 
social services are merely the cynical 
window-dressing of a campaign based on 
police intimidation and arrests. Since 
thousands of unpaid fines from Matrix 
citations have now turned into bench 
warrants, the only “social-service refer- 
ral” many homeless people will ever 
receive is a one-way ticket to jail. 

The Justice Dept. brief reveals that 
Matrix has created a profound constitu- 
tional crisis in San Francisco. The 
Justice Department declares: 

“The Eighth Amendment bars impos- 
ing criminal punishment for a person’s 
status. Since homeless residents in cities 
with inadequate shelter must sleep some- 
where, and when it is cold must cover 
themselves with something, the anti- 
camping ordinances criminalize the sim- 
ple existence of homeless persons.” 

The Justice Department submitted its 
Anticus brief to the California State 
Supreme Court on behalf of homeless 


[: a stunning legal breakthrough for 


plaintiffs who had sued the City of Santa: © 


Ana for violating their rights by arresting 
them for the “crime” of camping out- 


doors. The Fourtt District Court of 
Appeals earlier had ruled that the Santa 
Ana ordinances were unconstitutional; 
the Justice Dept. brief asks that this 
appellate court ruling be upheld. 

Since several key Matrix provisions 
are very similar to the Santa Ana ordi- 
nances, the Justice Department went on 
to forcefully condemn San Francisco's 
unconstitutional abuses of the homeless. 

Bobby Joyce is a homeless man who 
filed a civil-rights lawsuit against the 
City of San Francisco seeking an end to 
police enforcement of Matrix. The 
Justice Dept. Amicus brief states flatly 
that the court in the case of Joyce v. City 
& County of San Francisco is wrong in 
failing to grant an injunction prohibiting 
the police department from citing home- 
less people for sleeping in public. 

The Justice Department states emphati- 
cally: “We believe the court in Joyce is 


Since thousands of unpaid 
fines from Matrix citations 
have turned into bench war- 
rants, the only "social-ser- 
vice referral" many homeless 
people will receive is a one- 
way ticket to jail. 


wrong. Homelessness is a status — the 
condition of living without a place to go 
or be other than public lands. To exist at 
all, such persons must perform certain 
life-sustaining acts in public — including 
sleeping. Thus, the harmless act of sleep- 
ing is, in a very real sense, inseparable 
from the condition of being homeless. In 
other words, in the absence of available 
shelter, to be homeless is to be someone 
who must sleep in public places.” 

The Justice Dept. brief then draws a 
conclusion that should lead the S.F. 
Board of Supervisors to abolish Matrix 
anti-camping provisions in order to 
uphold and protect the U.S. Constitution. 

“The question is whether the city can 
criminalize acts inseparable from being 
homeless, such as sleeping in a public 
place. As discussed above, the city may 
not do so when it would be impossible for 
the homeless to sleep, and thus exist, any- 
where else. This does not mean a City is 
required to provide shelter for its home- 
less; rather, the city simply cannot consti- 
tutionally criminalize sleeping in public in 
the absence of adequate shelter.” 

The glaring “absence of adequate 
shelter” in San Francisco is clearly docu- 
mented by the Jordan Administration’s 


own Continuum of Care Plan. The plan 
shows that only 1399 shelter beds and 
798 transitional housing units are avail- 
able; surveys conducted several years 
ago estimated 8,000 homeless people in 
San Francisco. Virtually all analysts 
agree that homelessness has dramatically 
increased since the earlier surveys; a 
more up-to-date estimate is that 10,000 
to 14,000 people are homeless today. 
Clearly, San Francisco is unable to 
provide shelter for thousands of home- 
less people and therefore, in the Justice 
Department’s careful analysis, has no 
right to continue criminalizing people 


_who are forced to sleep outdoors. 


This stunning legal brief vindicates 
the long-held conviction of homeless 
advocates that Jordan’s Matrix Program 
is wrong — wrong according to the 
Eighth Amendment, wrong according to 
the Justice Department, and wrong in its 
cruelly repressive police approach to 
homelessness. San Francisco will find a 
way out of this constitutional crisis only 
when it rediscovers a sense of fairness 
and compassion for homeless people. 

Religious Witness with Homeless 
People, a coalition of religious organiza- 
tions which advocates justice for home- 
less people, has demanded a hearing by 
the Board of Supervisors to investigate 
whether the Matrix Program should be 
abolished as a cruel and unconstitutional 
program. (See accompanying article.) 

In January, 1995, Religious Witness 
wrote an open letter to the S.F. Board of 
Supervisors, which stated: 

“The Matrix Program has aie 
trampled on the constitutional rights of 
homeless people. The Jordan 
Administration has broken the covenant 
which the Constitution makes with every 
American citizen, including the poor and 
homeless. Unless we act now to pre- 
serve the Bill of Rights, Mayor Jordan 
will continue to violate the Constitution 
and continue to violate our homeless 
neighbors. San Francisco can return to 
fidelity to the Bill of Rights only by 
abolishing the Matrix Program.” 

These constitutional principles might 
even apply to the city of Berkeley, which 
just passed its own draconian Poor Laws. 
We can only hope that protection of 
constitutional rights becomes the new 
“trend” in Bay Area cities which are cur- 
rently pioneering ever-new ways of 
bashing the homeless. 

Are any Berkeley activists ready to 
hang the Bill of Rights on Mayor Dean’s 
office door to remind her of the laws of 
the land? @ 


Johnson, pastor of First United Lutheran 
Church. Religious leaders knocked on 
Mayor Jordan’s door to ask that he 
declare a holiday amnesty for homeless 
people persecuted by Matrix. When 
Jordan refused to hear the call, Rev. 


Religious Protest Sparks 
S.F. Board of Supervisors to 
Hold Public Hearing on 

' Matrix Abuses 


Johnson dumped a sackful of 19,428 
citations outside his office, and religious 
leaders taped oversized copies of the Bill 
of Rights and pictures of homeless fami- 
lies onto the mayor's door. 

Mayor Jordan responded to the cler- 
ey 's appeal for justice by ordering City 
Hall police to evict the religious assem- 
bly from the building. When the head 
of security saw clergy from their own 
congregation leading the prayer vigil, 
the protest was allowed to continue 
despite Mayor Jordan's opposition! 

The prayer vigil was held on the 
National Bill of Rights Day to expose the 
recent Justice Dept. Amicus brief which 
condemns Matrix as unconstitutional. 

“This decision from the Justice 
Department is an amazing vindication for 
Religious Witness with Homeless People, 
which has declared from the beginning 
that Matrix violates the constitutional 
rights of homeless people,” said Rev. Phil 
Lawson, President of the Northern 
California Ecumenical Council. 

Rev. Lawson added that the expec- 
tant parents of the infant Jesus were also 
without a place to sleep. “Mayor 
Jordan ought to look for the good that 
comes in homeless people and embrace 
it as if it were God himself,” he said. 

During the protest, Franciscan Father 
Louis Vitale, pastor of St. Boniface 
Church, called on the Board of 
Supervisors to hold public hearings into 
whether the Matrix Program violates the 
Bill of Rights. Supervisor Angela 
Alioto responded immediately by 
promising to schedule such a hearing 
right away. The immediate response 
demonstrated anew the efficacy of 
protest aimed at protecting the human 
rights of homeless people. 

In the weeks following the protest, 
members of Religious Witness met with 
every Supervisor, and worked with 
them to draft a resolution to eliminate 
the unconstitutional abuses of Matrix. 
Supervisors Tom Ammiano, Terence 


- Hallinan and Sue Bierman have agreed 


to co-sponsor the Matrix hearings, and 
are warmly supportive. Other supervi- 
sors also have pledged support for the 
campaign to end Matrix abuses. 
Religious Witness represents more 
than 1,500 religious leaders who have 
signed “A Call for Justice and 
Compassion for Homeless People," 
which calls for the abolition of the Matrix 
Program. Religious Witness recently 


_ played a critical role in defeating Prop | M 


by organizing widespread religious oppo- 
sition to the November ballot initiative 
which would have banned tne pele 
on city sidewalks. 

Religious: Witness was formed i in 
November, 1993, and has held many 
spirited protests, liturgies, sleep-ins at 
City Hall, civil disobedience, and huge 
Sunday dinners for homeless people. & 


Action Note: Come to the Matrix 
Hearing at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, March 
14, at the War Veterans Memorial 
Building, 401 Van Nee Ay ere across 
the street from City Hall. — 
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get high in the womb and can be born 
rigid, unable to move, or they can be 
born with muscles like jelly. It varies. 
The mother has to be in the program 
long enough for her body to become 
clean of drugs, and she has to be at peace 
with herself. Most of the babies born in 
our program are born perfect — 95 per- 
cent are born with no developmental 
problems. 


JS: I understand that at the end of a 
year, the mother and child leave the 
program with furniture, a key to an 
apartment and a job. 

MPT: In the 10th month they begin to 
look for an apartment and make sure 
they have money in place for rent. The 
mom writes a wish list on the bulletin 


Building On A Solid Foundation 


Interview with Minnie Payne-Thomas 


Interview by Jan Spence 


he Solid Foundation is a response to the critical and growing population of 

drug-addicted pregnant women. The program is unique in that it allows moth- 

ers to live with their babies as they heal from their addiction. It was founded in 
Oakland in 1987 by Minnie Payne-Thomas, who is now the Executive Director of the 
Solid Foundation. 

To qualify for the program, the expectant mother has to want to keep her baby, and 
to commit herself and her infant to the one-year residential program. Three houses 
provide a safe and nurturing environment — Mandela House, Keller House and 
Mandela II. Counselors teach mothers how to attain and maintain a clean and sober 
life style, and how to become the best parent possible. Staff also are available to help 
through labor and delivery. When there are other children, staff will work with Child 


Photo by Jan Spence 
Minnie Payne-Thomas 


Jan Spence: What brought about your 
concern for drug-addicted pregnant 
women? 

Minnie Payne-Thomas: Alameda 
County was taking babies away from 
their mothers because of the mother’s 
drug abuse. And yet, the county didn’t 
have a program for them. There are 
thousands of pregnant women in 
Alameda County using drugs — in jails, 
on parole, on probation, in hospitals. 


JS: Tell us about drug addiction. You 
call it a symptom of a disease? 

MPT: Yes. And the disease is the early 
traumatic experiences that the woman has 
gone through as a child, usually sexual 
assault. Among our clients, 90 percent 
have been sexually assaulted as children, 
more than once, mostly by a family mem- 
ber or a friend of a family member, and 
the mother didn’t back them up. We’ve 
even had cases where women have sexu- 
ally assaulted the children. 


JS: How do you approach the prob- 
lem? What do you do? 

MPT: I give them a 30-page assignment. 
I ask them: Why did you come here? 
What do you want from The Solid 
Foundation? What do you plan to con- 
tribute? They have 30 days to write it 
out, by hand. They cry all through this 
assignment. It’s a tearful, painful 
process. This helps me to identify the 
problems. It’s not good when you stuff 
your feelings deep inside. Drug use is 
the running away from their problems. 
Then we have the empty head assign- 
ment. They make an outline of an empty 
head on paper, and they fill it in with 
what’s in their head, four times a year. 
We watch it clean itself out. 

Another assignment is the collage. 
They write down all the things they want 
and hang it on their wall. They let their 
imagination play, see themselves receiv- 
ing these things, no matter how large, or 
small, or weird. “I want wisdom. I want 
to be irresistible. I want happy relation- 
ships. I want $10,000. I want a home. I 
want tennis shoes. I want a fur coat. I 
want a second chance.” They picture 
these things in their minds. One of my 
graduates just got a new computer. She 
kept a computer in her collage until she 
got it, six years later. 


JS: Wednesdays are popular in your 
program, a day of good grooming to 
build self-esteem. 

MPT: Self-esteem means if you look 
good, you feel good. On that night, they 
take baths, they do their hair, face, nails, 
and feet. We do a lot of mirroring. They 
look at themselves. We compliment 
them — some of the changes are remark- 
able. I would hardly recognize them 
with new hair color and style. 


Protective Services (CPS) and the courts to reunite the entire family. 

The Day Treatment Center, a walk-in facility, offers a variety of services for non- 
pregnant women and non-users as well — including HIV testing, children’s immuniza- 
tions, meetings, outreach, workshops and a toll-free hotline for referrals and advice. 
As soon as one client graduates from the residential program, her space is filled by an 
expectant mother from the Day Treatment Center. 

Minnie Payne-Thomas has received many commendations and awards for her con- 
tributions to the community, including being named Woman of the Year 1990/1991 by 


the California State Legislature. 
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Baby born safe and healthy at the Solid Foundation 


JS: Your appearance is very attrac- 
tive; you make a good role model. 
MPT: I try to be a good role model. I’m 
60 years old. I don’t want to just walk 
through this life. I want someone to 
know that I’ve been here and that I’ve 
helped somebody. I want to learn every- 
thing I can and pass it on. I want to share 
the road of life. I relate to every client 
and to where they are in life. If someone 
thinks she’s ugly, I tell her that I used to 
think I was ugly. If someone is stubborn, 
I say I used to be even more stubborn. If 
a client lies, I tell her I could lie to my 
mother as she was looking at me. 


JS: Have you ever been on drugs? 
MPT: I didn’t try crack. It’s devastat- 
ing. But I know what drugs do to the 
body. They alter the thought processes. 
Crack is deadly. I’ve seen what crack 
did to my friends. They lost their jobs 
and homes. Crack scares me to death. 


JS: Some of your other workshops 
are Learning How to Budget, 
Parenting and Child Development. 
MPT: Parenting is the most important 
thing a woman can learn. Television and 
the streets are raising our children. Most 
of our kids are on drugs and they get 
locked up. A lot of the ladies in our pro- 
gram don’t have a clue on how to raise 
their children. They yell and scream at 
them and hit them. Some of the ladies 
think their children should do whatever 
they want to do. They were raised that 
way — there is no control. We teach 
them how to control the child, what to 
teach and at what age. You start when 
he’s in the cradle and teach him until 
he’s twelve. Then he'll take with him 
what you've taught for the rest of his life. 


JS: How quickly do you see changes 
in your clients? 


MPT: Some of the women have been 
using drugs for two or three years. At the 
end of 90 days, I expect to see a glimmer 
of understanding, some recognition that 
they are healing, that they are changing. 
It’s like religion, you can see it on one’s 
face. When a woman is truly in the pro- 
gram to recover and is learning what she 
needs to know in order to lead a clean and 
sober life, she shows a glow. It’s a light 
that comes from within. It tells us that 
we’re on the right track with her. Then 
we look for behavior modifications. We 
take notice if she is being responsible, 
how she manages her time, if she is doing 
what she has to do and taking care of her 
baby at the same time. 


JS: When you say it’s like religion, 
would you call it a spiritual response 
within oneself? 

MPT: Yes, it’s a spiritual awakening. 

The knowledge wakes them up. I can see 
the glow on their faces, as they change. 
We have Bible study every Monday night. 
This is spiritual. This is what binds us all 
together. 


JS: I hear your program is very strict. 
MPT: For the first 60 days they can’t 
write to anyone, so they can focus on 
themselves. And the house rules are 
strict, too. In the dining room — no 
housecoats, no curlers. There’s a chores 
list, which turns over every seven days. 
Everybody has a chore. It might be the 
grocery list or nursery duty. It’s impor- 
tant that I tell the truth at all times. If 
they’re lying, I tell them so. If their hair 
is not combed, I tell them. If they’re 
dressed like a prostitute, I tell them so. 


JS: What kinds of problems can occur 
at birth with a drug-using mother, 
without prenatal care? 


didn’t let them give me drugs.” Hl 


board. All the staff take part in obtaining 
articles for the new home. We have a 
big collection of donated items in our 
storage room. Most of the moms return 
to school or attend a training program. 
Some are placed in a job. A simple skill 
can help you to be placed in a job. For 
instance, Tammy has a gift of gab and 
this got her a job as a hotline operator. 


JS: Who is your most memorable 
Mom? 

MPT: Janette is one. She had a lack of 
love and trust. She didn’t trust us and 
she didn’t think anyone trusted her. She 
didn’t believe that we were for real — 
that we loved her. She was too difficult 
to handle. My staff wanted her to leave 
or they would leave themselves. She 
graduated last year. She has her own 
apartment now and she’s maintaining a 
household. She has five children. 

I got another Mom out of jail on the 
day we opened. She’s been an adminis- 
trative assistant in data processing in a 
large firm for four years. She’s married 
now and in the process of buying a 


“The mother has to be in the 
program long enough for her 
body to become clean of 
drugs, and she has to be at 
peace with herself." 


home. She comes back and shares her _ 
successes with the clients. She’s secre- 
tary on my Board of Directors. 


JS: Did she learn new skills in your 
program? 

MPT: No, she already had the skills. 

She was a police dispatcher, but started 
using crack. Not all drug addicted 
women are poor. All income groups are 
using drugs today. No surveys are held 
in well-to-do hospitals. The surveys are 
held in low-income areas, so you don’t 
get a clear picture of drugs and income. 


JS: How can we correct our drug 
problems? 
MPT: As long as drugs are brought into 
this country, we’re going to have drug 
problems. We can curb the problems 
with more programs and education at a 
very young age — starting in preschool, 
then elementary and high school, and col- 
lege, at all levels. Education is the key. 
Parents have to be role models. We 
can’t drink. Doctors are prescribing all 
kinds of drugs with all kinds of side- 
effects. We have across-the-counter 
addicts, too. I’m on the Drug Task Force 
here in Oakland and I can report that 
doctors are making drug addicts out of 
old people, young people — all ages. 
We have to become knowledgeable. 
There are no drugs in my program, not 
even aspirin. I do give a little slack dur- 
ing labor. I warn the client that if she 
takes Demerol, she’II have to start the 
program again from day one. The majori- 
ty don’t take drugs. I stay with them 
through the delivery. And they come out 
of the hospital saying: “I’m so proud. I 
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A Vacant Lot "Blossoms" 


New Sense Art Museum for the Poor 


by Richard List 


omeless people, and all other peo- 
H ple, need something bigger than 

themselves to live for. God, Love 
and Art are ideas absolutely necessary to 
us. Just as we need water and oxygen, so 
also do we need the Universal Truth. 

Modern art museums are similar to 
cathedrals. People are expected to wear 
“good” clothes and be quiet and respectful 
with these modern icons. Indeed, many 
works of art have become icons due to the 
honor paid to them. 

However, Art (and God) is also meant 
for the poor and the street-dwellers. 
Thus, the creation of the New Sense (nui- 
sance) Art Museum in 1990 has brought a 
unique display to the public: a (vacant 
lot) museum on land where houseless 
people used to dwell. 

Located in a vacant lot (where the 
Berkeley Inn and the People’s Park 
Annex have been) on the northeast corner 
of Haste Street and Telegraph Avenue in 
Berkeley, this unofficial museum of 
plopped-down art (“Plop Art”) has 
received extensive coverage in the news- 
papers, including a favorable editorial 
from the Daily Californian. Several 


graffiti quotes have landed in the papers, 
including one used by Herb Caen (“To Be 
or To Be Not”). The New Sense Art 
Museum has been visited and appreciated 
by a curator from the University Art 
Museum in Berkeley. 

Much of the material used in the art dis- 
plays is free, recycled material (i.e., junk or 
garbage). A vacant lot is frequently 
neglected or unused. Making a museum 
out of a vacant lot is a recycling of space 
and land. It is also good to utilize (recycle) 
overlooked human energy. 

The idea of the museum (albeit one 
without walls or roof) is the brainchild of 
me, Richard List (a.k.a. Blossom). I have 
certainly known a lot of confusion, depres- 
sion, anger, and despair. I have seen many 
wonderful people die horrible, unnecessary 
deaths, or turn evil or insane. I have 
known and experienced my own greed, 
hypocrisy, depravity, and just plain ornery 
cussedness. 

I would call myself a mentally ill person 
with a desire to learn and grow. I am get- 
ting healthier. It just goes to show that a 
person on the fringe of society is capable 
of making a difference. 


FOR SANDY, A STREET SINGER 
By Julia Vinograd 
When she opens her throat all the way 
the note unfurls like a flag, 
a golden flag from once upon a time 
- and I want to salute. © 
The note flies above 2 blocks of sho ppeks 
weary, mortal, wearing clothes that fit 
and lives that don’t and oh, — 
_ they don’t want to be reminded of a golden flag 
_ and a song, of a country that doesn’t exist. _ 
It mustn’t exist because if it did 
o how can they bear being outside? © 
_ And the note goes on exulting, mourning. 
Her eyes are half-closed, _ : 
She sees that country not the street, 
it’s getting closer, it’s trespassing - 
and a cop comes up and tells her - 
the music is disturbing the peace. 
It’s too peaceful, there’ll be trouble; 
_ she’Il have to move along now, — 
: ee move along. 


- From Fale Teeth Talking, (c) 1994, Julia Vinograd 


_Plop Art and New Sense by B.N. Duncan 
Three stone-like objects set on wooden pe convey a quizzical, question- 

ing, disturbing expression: “Something is amiss.” A striking scene in Richard 
List’s New Sense Art museum in the vacant lot where the arson-destroyed 
Berkeley Inn once stood. There is a balance to things, but there is also the off-kil- 
ter and unsettling — for example, in our social order, there is imbalance at one 
extreme with homeless people and another extreme Hegel some people have 
lavish material wealth. 

In the “Plop-Art” displays by List, junked toilets and junked TV sets are com- 
- monly used objects. In the presentation and arrangement of items, intuitive mes- 
- $Sages come across. Society can treat a person as something to be “flushed down,” 
© as happens with some homeless people. T j 
sinking down possibly to spiritual oblivion. 
_ Paint is used with bright, strong, cheerful colors. An element of Burtesque gets. 

into some messages that concern damnation and salvation. List is able to convey 
a sense of crisis or outrage as honest protest while providing humor and entertain- 
ment so that viewers enjoy instead of being offended. One strong theme with 
both pain and parody is a sense of victimization that in various forms can be 
found in work by prominent 20th-century artists. At times, an effect is created 
like a mixture of dire Biblical prophecy and the delight provided by an enchanting 
comedian. 


Photo by B.N. Duncan 


Street Exhibit of the New Sense Museum 


Spirit Voices Cry Out for Justice and Mercy 


by Ray Masterson 


ong ago I was told of the seventh 
vision quest of a holy man among 
the Lakota Sioux, who after purify- 
ing first the body, then the mind, and lastly 
the spirit, went into the Black Hills of 
South Dakota where after eight full hands 
(40 days) of prayer and fasting, was 
rewarded with a visit from “White Buffalo 
Woman” who told of a time yet to come 
when all the tribes that lived upon the earth 
would seem to prosper. In fact many will 
build lodges one on top of the other until 
they are taller than ten flights of an arrow, 
and “Winged Wagons” will carry them 
into the skies, flying higher and further 
than the mightiest of eagles can. 

But all will not be as it seems. For 
even in the midst of all the wonders that 
are to be, there will be people who will 
suffer great hardships. Many will go 
hungry, and a great number will have no 
lodge in which to raise their children. 
Whole villages will shun and look down 
upon them. Some leaders will even 
make laws that persecute and punish 
those who seem less deserving than they. 

The vision went on to warn: “The 
ones among you who would turn your 
face, so you do not see, will close your 
ears, so you do not hear, if you would 
refuse to feed the hungry, or deny refuge 


to the lodgeless, if you would raise your 
hand against the widow, or would speak 
blame upon an orphan. If this be your 
plantings in life, then your harvest in 
death will be one of such suffering, as to 
make the hardships of the hungry and the 
pain of the widow and orphan seem as 
joyous as the feast that follows a hunt 
that yields many skins and much meat all 
without injury to hunters or ponies.” 
Over 200 years later we live in San 
Francisco, a vast village where our lodges 
touch the sky, and “Mighty Wingeg 
Wagons” soar above the heavens, and home- 
less, hungry people are a common sight. 
Having been raised Christian, | 
no one particular faith, docg 
church, I grew up with faith 1 
respect for all forms of reli 
ship. Being blessed or cu 
ing on how you choose to look*at 
the natural curiosity of an avid 
was led to become a student o 


time, worship of G 
religion have had a pro 
the outcome of history. 
In the course of my studies, I’ve rea 
from the Bible, the Koran, the teachings 
of Zen Buddhism, and several others, 
including the writings of Black Elk, a 


Holyman of the Minnicon’jue Sioux. 

I do not presume to delve into the 
affairs of other religions beyond the 
realm of Christjanity, nor to insult mem- 
bers of any ot#ér faith with my layman’s 
logic. For it$éems not to matter whether 
one servegJesus, worships Allah, or 
sings the $Songs of Life” unto Wan’ka 
pa Ne Great Spirit. For in all of 
eams of the Spirit, there are very 
a ¢ instructions in providing for the 
Bry, the homeless, and the poor. To 
ve. my point, I offer the following 
es taken from both the Bible and 
, for they are a close parallel to 
yf “White Buffalo Woman” in 
sion quest. 


stice to the unfortu- 
oor among my people 
¥no make widows their 
B the Orphan." Isaiah 10: 1-2 
‘Spend of your substance out of 
for your kin, for orphans, for the 
for the wayfarer, for those who 
of slaves; to be 
to practice regular 
ersed 7. 

1y, poverty and homelessness run 


rampant, and world hunger is on the rise. 
Homelessness, poverty, and YES! even 
starvation are critical problems in just 


about every community in America. In 
spite of reported widespread economic 
recovery, the poorest of the poor contin- 
ue to cry out in despair and to live in 
conditions that are very reminiscent of 
the oppressive ghettos of Warsaw, or the 
silent screams of starvation that rose 
above the stench of Babylon’s slums. 

As Christians, our obligations to the 
hungry, the homeless, and the poverty- 
stricken cannot be disputed. For when 
Jesus said, “The poor will be with you 
always,” I’m sure that there were some 
who didn’t believe him then. We are 
compelled, by the massive weight of the 
evidence that is presented to us daily, to 
believe him now. We must strive to feed 
the hungry, we must work harder to 
clothe the unclothed, and to house the 
unhoused, and we must fight to end 
injustice wherever we may find it. For to 
do any less would be hurling shame and 
contempt into the face of God. 

Mother Theresa has said, “Look intc 
the faces of the poor and hungry, there i: 
where we find the face of Christ. For a 
he said, ‘I assure you that whatever yo 
did for the humblest of my brothers, yo 
did for me.” 


Ray Masterson is a formerly homeless 
military veteran. 
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cold breeze was blowing across 
A« estuary and under the pier as 

in a wind tunnel. It stung my 
face but that really wasn’t the problem. 
My concern was the water. The tide was 
much higher than usual. In fact, it was 
higher than I had ever seen and the 
murky water was lapping less than a foot 
from my feet. 

“Here, Jay,’ Al Bolen’s thick voice 
came through the darkness over the 
sound of wind-pushed surf which rever- 
berated softly through the cavern. 

I could not make him out clearly. He 
was a dark mass in the lightless void, a 
voice rich with southern drawl. 

I reached out carefully until my fin- 
gers touched the cold glass and grabbed 
the bottle gently yet securely. It was a 
fifth of Thunderbird. Al, affectionately, 
called it his jug as if he was still in the 
mountains of West Virginia, only we 
were in Alameda, California. Across the 
estuary, a good stone’s throw, was 
Oakland. ae 

I took a short swallow and returned 
the bottle to Al in the darkness. My 
reach was more careful than necessary 
and as my body shifted so did the plastic 
garbage bags in which I was not so 
securely wrapped. I got the idea using 
garbage bags from body bags in 
Vietnam. Although it took two garbage 
bags, there was a certain ironic value to 
that past military experience. Maybe it 
was field expedience. But then, what are 
body bags for? They were good enough 
to keep me warm and dry. In fact, I was 
nice and cozy. But a cold sliver of icy 
wind found an opening and raced 
through the back of my clothing. I 
scrambled on the rickety palette to cover 
the break in my protection. 

While I was wrapped up like a 
mummy, Al slept under a worn army 
blanket. We both slept fully clothed. He 
had managed to pull a dilapidated reclin- 
er under the pier out of the scrutinizing 
eyes of passers-by or people who fished 
from the pier. A sign on top warned that 
the pier wasn't safe, which was obvious 
to anyone who might venture under the 
structure. Many of the supporting tim- 
bres had rotted away. Somehow it had 
managed to survive the 89 quake. 

“You know, Jay. I wish I had that lit- 
tle tug boat.” Al’s voice yearned softly, 
as delicate as a child’s. It was a wish 
placed on some distant star that only 
existed in fairy tales. For individuals 


such as Al and myself dreams and wish- 
es didn’t come true. 

We were homeless and jobless. He 
was white and I was black. He was 6 
feet two inches as was I. He was an ex- 
biker. He no longer had a motorcycle or, 
as he called it, a “putt putt,” 


and I no 
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AL BOLEN’S BOAT 


Short Story by Robert E. Johnson 


‘Al placed a wish on some distant star that only existed in fairy tales. For indi- 
viduals such as Al and myself dreams and wishes didn’t come true. We were 


homeless and jobless.” 


longer a car, which the state of California 
was kind enough to let a automobile sal- 
vage firm beat me out of. Such condi- 
tions validated by the State were impos- 
sible. But being homeless in the Home 
of the Brave was equally as difficult to 
appreciate. 
However, 
we both talked 
American. Al 
was a friend not 
because I was 
in need but in 
spite of it. He 
welcomed me 
into his par- 
adise and insist- 
ed on sharing 
equally. The 
artificial wine 
added an inner 
warmth and 
mellowness. 
We were the 
oddest of cou- 
ples and I was 
grateful for his 
kindness and 
hospitality. 
“That big 
boat? What’s 
that?” I recog- 
nized the tug but the big boat reminded 
me of that massive caterpillar tracked 
desert vehicle in the film Star Wars. I 
could remember when people lived on 
the big boat before it began to list notice- 


WG?! 


ably, but they were gone and the ship._ 
was an empty relic, like us, doomed.to. 


disaster. 

“It?s a mine see he said. “Some 
dirty bastard is probably taking it:as a tax 
write off.” There was a cold undertone 
in his voice. 

“That’s standard operation proce- 
dure,” I added. 

“Here, Jay.” 

Again I found the bottle which was 
suspended in the darkness. I took a quick 
swallow and handed it back. 

“Maybe we could raise the little tug.” 
There was hope in his voice. 

“How would you do that?” 

Well, you put flotation devices in it — 
like big balloons and blow them up. You 
can float the boat that way. It wouldn’t 
be that hard. Might have to get some 
diving gear: you know, aqua equipment. 


MAY PeoPlLE BE TOGETHER 


INSTEAD oF DIvVIDED~— 
pow Xe q 


again. 


| @ | ometimes 1 sit on a eee cliff loki at a o 
f= sunset c over r the Pacit ic Ocean. ‘I find wild 
Z The cee ve had 


great ideas. ae the aos i find qarkbook: - not 


fd nee dep: -ssion and with: anger T° TI 


1 find 1 ‘many inconveniences and piles, c 
but it is not the end of the world. ate would be 
| better to have an apartment or house, but itis not 
absolutely necessary. 1 am an excellent camper, _ 
_and I have a small amount of money saved up. I 
don’t drink alcohol, or take any drugs. I have — 


They’re both resting on the bottom. It 
ain’t that deep.” 

“Wouldn’t the salt water have ruined 
the engine?” 

The tug was on its side in the water 
and the behemoth wooden mine sweep 
was listing 
badly. The 
two, across 
the estuary a 
few degrees 
to our left, 
like father 
and son or 
mother and 
daughter, did 
not respond 
to the move- 
ment of the 
- water, ghost 
caught in the 
shallows, 
washed by 
the dim light 
from the 
Fruitvale 
bridge that 
spanned the 
waterway 
between 
Oakland and 
Alameda. 

“You would probably have to change 
the transmission,” Al continued. “It’s 
probably all salted out.” 

“T didn’t know boats had transmissions.” 

“Yea. Some have transmissions, some 
are direct drive." He passed the bottle 
“Tt’?s.a damn shame,” he said soft- 
ly almost to himself as much as to me. 

Although a person of few words, when 
Al got started he allowed himself the 
privilege to express his feelings. 

“You take that empty Montgomery 
Ward’s warehouse up the way. It’s been 
empty maybe nine or ten years. It’s a tax 
write off. They could fix it up and use it 
to house the homeless. But they would 
lose money by selling the thing. 
Money’s everything to some people and 
people are nothing.” 

We couldn’t see the warehouse from 
our position but it covered a city block in 
Oakland. A massive structure that domi- 
nated the area with its adjoining multi- 
level parking lot. It looked like 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. 

“Hell, it would be bigger than the 


a 
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: _ many ae when mean a aa to me. I am sone. 
less, but not homeless. The free showers in 
Berkeley are a very big help. Also, I have plas- 
tic, camping as showers that cost $5.00 00. So 
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lam houseles, but not homeless, or helpless. fe 


| Richard ee was dl from his cubbyhole 
apartment, but speaks for many who may, lose 
ve housing but aeen to lose fee Y vision. — _. 
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town I grew up in. They could make it 
into a giant apartment complex, like a 
small town, with stores and everything. 
People could live there and work there 
and be their own police even.” No mal- 
ice was in his voice, just unbiased truth. 

What he was saying reminded me of a 
conversation I once heard in Vietnam. 

“Our stores are many times bigger 
than this village,” a leg-soldier was 
explaining the size of American depart- 
ment stores to an ARVN troop. 

“Beau coup! Beau coup!” He inject- 
ed the French word for many to empha- 
size his statement. In Vietnam, America 
was called the land of the big P.X. 

“Here, Jay.” The nearly empty bottle 
came again. I sipped and passed it back. 

“That’s enough for me, Al.” 

There was a long silence, and then Al 
cast a final aspersion at some unscrupu- 
lous profiteer, “Dirty bastard.” 

“T’m going to close my eyes, Jay,” he 
said after a while, his way of saying 
goodnight. 

“O.K.” Lanswered. We were silent. 

The water was about six inches from 
my feet. But the signs directly across the 
water from our position caught and held 
my attention. Fruitvale bridge lights 
glared on the crumbling concrete slaps 
that once may have been a dock. 

Berkeley’s racing crew used this por- 
tion of the estuary as their thoroughfare 
and home turf. I would often watch from 
the bridge, shouting encouragement, as 
the crew strained in precise unison 
against their oars in the long sleek racing 
canoes. The crumbling concrete was 
painted with various Cal mottoes\ and 
slogans: GO CAL; THUNDER ROAD; 
GO BEARS. But the Symbol that stood 
out most was the blue square with bold 
yellow writing illuminated by the lights 
— CAL CLASS OF 80. 

Somehow it wasn’t fair. I felt the ring 
on my left index finer, my class ring. It 
had -a-tiger eye setting, its lines would 
shift magically in the light as my hand 
turned. However, inscribed on the silver 


_ band was the pertinent information: 


University of California, Berkeley, BA 
(Bachelor of Art, Class of) 80. 

I closed my eyes and said my prayers, 
thankful to both God and Al to be warm, 
comfortable, and have a full stomach. 
Tomorrow was another day, a new 
beginning. If by the grace of the 
Almighty, it was granted me, Al would 
have his boat. 

At some point I drifted into a blissful 
sleep, and at still another, the tide receded. 


Robert E. Johnson is a Vietnam-era 
veteran who has been homeless. He cur- 
rently lives in Berkeley. 
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Misfit 


Many leaves -- all brown 
iain except one gray. 
All blow off the tree. 

-- B.N. Duncan, (c) 
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Drawing by Gino Alvarez, a homeless 
man long dedicated to his art 
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Editorial 


Rage Against the Dying of the Light 


on a warm, sunny day last July while children were play- 

ing in a summer camp and adults were relaxing in the 
sun. Fred hung himself with a rope from a willow tree in 
Willard Park shortly after noon on July 11, 1994. Fire officials 
cut his body down and took him to Highland Hospital, where he 
died on July 18th from brain damage caused by lack of oxygen. 

“Many leaves — all brown/. . .except one gray./ All blow off 
the tree,” wrote B.N. Duncan in a haiku. The life cycle of the 
misfit. Fred’s last days were spent as that misfit gray leaf, until 
finally they removed him from the tree for the last time. He 
died on a sunny day surrounded by other people. But he could 
not be seen, nor helped, for even though he died so very close to 
us, in reality he was an alien living in a far-off land — the land 
that Michael Harrington once named, “The Other America.” 

The Other America is the land of poverty where millions of 
U.S. citizens live in seemingly endless exile. Exiled by low 
wages, job loss, welfare cutbacks, rent increases, lack of hous- 
ing, catastrophic illness, physical and mental disability, domes- 
tic violence and family break-up. | 

The Other America claims its victim in a downtown Berkeley 
park on a summer day. The Other America also lurks only a 
stone’s throw away from newly gentrified areas in downtown 
Oakland — in the unheated, dark, squalid, rat-infested basement 
of an abandoned house where a homeless man named James Lee 
died of exposure and hypothermia in December, 1987. More 
than a hundred homeless people have died in San Francisco every 
year since then, and probably an equal number in the East Bay. 

Now Fred Viteri dies in the middle of affluence on a summer 
afternoon in Berkeley. What went wrong? What keeps going 
wrong in our society where millions of people are dragged into 
homelessness by poverty and illness, hounded and harassed by 
police and politicians, feared and loathed by average citizens — 
then left alone to die a lonely death in a public place? 

The body count in the homeless community mounts implaca- 
bly, relentlessly. You can set your calendar by it. You can bet 
your life on it. In the next twelve months, hundreds more home- 
less people will die in cities across the country. It’s part of daily 
life in the big city. It doesn’t cause much of an outcry anymore. 
And it’s a dirty crime that we have numbed ourselves to it all. 

Resisting poverty’s scythe 

What is a human response to the deaths of our homeless 
friends? The poet Dylan Thomas provides one-answer: “Rage, 
rage against the dying of the light!” Death’s oblivion must not 
have the final word. First, we must remember our fallen sisters 
and brothers, then we must fight the causes of their deaths. 
Poverty’s scythe kills with a hundred different blows in the 
homeless community: Tuberculosis, pneumonia, exposure and 
hypothermia, assault, AIDS, stroke, drug or alcohol overdose, 
despair, suicide. Part of our work is to resist the forces that 
reduce so many to suffering and death. 

In other words, “Don’t mourn, organize!” The Oakland Union of 
the Homeless responded to the death of James Lee by hammering 
open the doors of that abandoned house and taking it over as a living 
memorial to him. And two years after he died, the Union chose the 
name, “James Lee Courts,” for the newly constructed, 26-unit hous- 
ing complex created by Dignity Housing West. 

Two months after James Lee’s death, his brother Paul Lee 
died with Vivian Glover in a raging fire that consumed the aban- 
doned house where they slept. The Union responded with a 
nonviolent sit-in at the Oakland City Council chambers, where 
we held a memorial service in honor of Paul and Vivian, and 
demanded justice and housing. 

But where do we sit-in to resist the forces that took the life of 
Fred Mangia Viteri? What chamber of the human heart does 
despair dwell in, and what nonviolent action can overcome the 
stranglehold of alienation? 

I come back to the way Fred Viteri’s homeless friend 
described him after he committed suicide: “He is a very quiet, 
very gentle person. He was very depressed lately. He doesn’t 
have the survival skills to live on the street.”’ 

He was a profoundly troubled soul, a misfit soul. 


H red Mangia Viteri committed suicide in a Berkeley park 
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Support the Street Spirit Goderanting Campaign! 


Street Spirit enables homeless people to earn money by selling 50 newspapers a day and keeping all the 
proceeds. Homeless vendors receive a source of income and self-reliance, and help educate the commu- 
nity about homeless issues. Street Spirit receives no proceeds from sales of the paper, no government 
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voice for justice and civil rights. Your ongoing support will help our paper be self-sustaining. 

Yes! I wish to support the work of the Street Spirit! 

L} I want to become a Street Spirit Underwriter! Enclosed is $50 per month. 

C1 I want to be a sustaining subscriber to Street Spirit! Enclosed is $30 per month. 

(3 I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of ___ $100___ 


Send donations to: Street Spirit, c/o Gateway Center for Art and Social Change, 
1212 Broadway #830, Oakland, CA 94612 


by Terry Messman 


Misfit souls 

Misfits. Some people never find a place to fit in, never even 
find a place to lay their head and rest. Some wander this earth 
like lost souls, strangers in a strange land. Some become misfits 
by chance, by poverty, by personal tragedy, by intensely real 
memories of distant Vietnam battlefields. Some become misfits 
by choice — poetic souls wired up too sensitively to even want 
to fit into an alienating society that feels like a soul-stealing, 
dehumanizing trap. 

Sometimes the deepest, most sensitive souls are the ones who 
choose, or are thrust into, the role of outsider, rebel, outcast, 
prophet — misfit. Sometimes these misfits give us startling, 
heartfelt messages from their alien perspective. They send us 
“strange news from another star,” in the phrase of misfit novelist 
Hermann Hesse. We should seek out and heed these voices, 
however strange and disconcerting their messages may seem. 

One thing we would learn is the quiet strength and dignity 
they develop in coping with illness, grinding poverty and the 
bitter daily experience of mainstream society’s prejudice and 
hostility towards homeless people. 

Phil, for instance, is homeless, but he’s also sensitive, poetic 
and widely read. His twin passions for knowledge and homeless 
protests have led him to spend countless hours in Berkeley 
libraries and Berkeley jails, serving humanity in both places. 

Henry Robinson was homeless, but also was one of the deep- 
est souls and most complex minds I’ve ever met. Henry was 
arrested again and again in Oakland and Berkeley at welfare 
protests and housing take-overs. Henry once led a large protest 
march from the Alameda County Coroner’s office, where coro- 
ner’s records listed more than 50 deaths of homeless people 
annually, to the Board of Supervisors’ offices, where he 
denounced welfare cutbacks. His proud voice always spoke out 
for homeless people — until AIDS stole that voice from our 
midst. The Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center was named to 
honor his tireless struggle for housing and human rights. Even 
as he lay dying, Henry became an eloquent voice for the needs 
of homeless people with AIDS. Henry Robinson’s death was a 
warning to all of us, a warning about the failures of the health- 
care system and the lack of housing for people with AIDS. 

Fred Mangia Viteri’s death is also a warning. A warning of 
what happens when the richest society on earth allows subhu- 
man levels of poverty to build up a merciless momentum that 


- renders. millions of people homeless. A warning that we have 


let our love grow cold, that we are so afflicted with compassion 
fatigue we fail to respond to neighbors all around us who endure 
hunger and illness, and who succumb to poverty and despair. 

Remember Fred Viteri. Something haunting and timeless 
happened in Berkeley on that day, something that echoes the 
story of Lazarus, who “begged for crumbs from the rich man to 
eat, but they left him to die like a tramp on the street.” 

Fred was only 28, still a very young man, and I can’t stop 
hearing that folk-gospel song echoing in my head every time I 
remember his short life: 

“He was some mother’s darling, 

He was some mother’s son. 

Once he was fair, once he was young. 

His mother rocked him, her little darling to sleep. 

But they left him to die like a tramp on the street.” 
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Children creating a mural project in Oakland’s Downtown Gateway neighborhood 


Old Man’s 


from page one 


focus efforts on working to rebuild Old 
Man’s Park. Downtown Oakland had 
just experienced the cosmopolitan “face 
lift” of the newly opened Federal build- 
ings. More than $100 million had been 
spent on the new government office 
buildings. 

In stark contrast, the Park had 
become a deadly and inhumane place for 
neighborhood people, including chil- 
dren, with its needle-littered lawn area 
and the strong lingering smell of urine. 
The bathrooms had been closed three 
years earlier in a city-sponsored police 
crackdown on homeless people. 

“The park is for everyone and the 
children didn’t have a place to go out 
and play,” said Milas Hackett, a senior 
with St. Mary’s Community Center, in 
testifying to the Oakland Homeless 
Commission as part of the Arts group. 
Milas explained, ”The youngsters 
always gotta have a place where they 
can play. Also the grown-ups needed a 
place where they can go and relax. The 
park didn’t look too inviting. If a per- 
son’s tired you want to be able to go and 
sit down in a clean park. The park is for 
everyone. Not just a few.” 

Sister Rickey Richard-Walker, who 
has been involved in the project since its 
inception, described the challenge and 
potential of the project to rebuild Old 
Man’s Park in this way: 

“One can look at the project to 
rebuild Old Man’s Park as an over- 
whelming job because of the destitute 
and hurting people there. One could 
become tired. But it isn’t a job—it’s an 


opportunity to bring healing and hope to a 
place and people marked by despair.” 

Reflecting on the project to renovate 

Old Man’s Park, architect Willie Pettus 
said, “People who are poor or look poor 
are not going to be asked to leave the park 
-- this is one of the cornerstones of the 
whole process. Poor people have a place 
in the park and will always have a place -- 
and the plan is designed with this as a 
basic understanding.” 
The City of Oakland’s effort to 
respond to the concerns of homeless and 
low-income people and the sensitivity of 
the park’s design stand in sharp contrast 
to the assault on homeless civil liberties 
being faced by poor people in San 
Francisco and Berkeley. 

In August, 1993, the 40-strong Arts 
Empowerment Working Group went 
before the Oakland Homeless 
Commission to seek the City’s involve- 
ment in cleaning up the Park with the 
people of the neighborhood. In October, 
the City agreed to give the Arts 
Empowering People Program responsi- 
bility for working with City Parks and 
Recreation Dept. to rebuild the park. 

The priority goals that the homeless 
community brought to the Homeless 
Commission were: 

¢ Reopening and maintaining the Park 
bathrooms; 

¢ Painting a mural with neighborhood 
children; 

¢ Adding playground equipment and 
childcare for children; and 

¢ Creation of colorful sculptures and a 

“cultural” community garden. 

Minnie Tallchief-Mwongozi of 
Oakland Independence Support Center 
was a part of the group testifying before 
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the Homeless Commission. Minnie had 
been involved in a frustrating experience 
trying to plant flowers at Old Man’s Park 
in previous years. As Minnie described it, 
“Let’s sow new seeds for new growth. 
How long have we been trying to make 
the ground fertile? We’ve been toiling. I 
think we can make the park more viable 
for the people of this community.” 

In 1994, The Arts Empowering People 
Program initiated a pilot casual labor eco- 
nomic-development project, in conjunc- 
tion with Berkeley-Oakland Support 
Services, ensuring that local people were 
hired to plant a perennial garden at the 
park and will be hired as part of construc- 
tion work itself. 

Arts programs were also begun at the 
park, including a winter mural project 
involving over 40 neighborhood kids and 
a photojournalism project exploring the 
cultural history of the park. Finally, com- 
munity organizing and educational efforts 
in the Gateway neighborhood and in 
broader Oakland used the park rebuilding 
process to mobilize people both to ensure 
that the park plan continues to meet the 
needs of the neighborhood poor and also 
toward future efforts to obtain resources 
for the poor in downtown Oakland. 

The Gateway Center’s role involves 
ensuring that each component of the pro- 
ject, including its overall design, fully 
involves neighborhood people. The park 
project is aimed at helping to empower 
low-income residents of the downtown 
through jobs, ownership of decision-mak- 
ing and building pride in their community. 
Rebuilding the park will also help make 
the area safe and livable for those using it. 

Although Old Man’s Park has become 
a symbol for the way gentrification is dri- 


ving Oakland’s poor to homelessness, 
with these changes the park has the 
potential to become a symbol of compas- 
sion and community strength. 

Construction at the park is scheduled 
to begin in September, 1995, with the 
Parks and Recreation Dept. taking prima- 
ry responsibility for physical changes, 
including the construction of a new com- 
munity building housing new bathrooms, 
and facilities to warm and distribute food 
to the homeless. The Park Dept. will also 
build a children’s play area with swings 
and slides, and create a mural and sculp- 
tures. 

With the support of the LEF 
Foundation, renowned African American 
landscape architect Walter Hood (Hood 
Designs) and architect Willie Pettus 
(Pyatok and Associates) were hired to 
create a Master Plan for the park. Both 
Hood and Pettus are known for their 
experience and sensitivity to concerns of 
low-income communities. 

Five community site-planning meet- 


‘ings involving neighborhood people 


have been held at the Park and diverse 
sites around the neighborhood. One 
community design workshop included 
Vietnamese, Cantonese and Spanish 
translators in order to fully include 
members of these communities living in 
the downtown who might otherwise not 
be able to participate. : 

Architect Willie Pettus said, “We’ve 
made every effort to work with all the 
sectors of the community we could iden- 
tify. We have listened to their concerns 
and have attempted to incorporate all 
these concerns into the overall design.” 

The draft Master Plan for the park 
was exhibited at three Oakland locations 
for public comment in the Fall of 1994. 
The City of Oakland’s approval process 
began in January, 1995. 

Six foundations have contributed direct- 
ly to the Park Project effort thus far, includ- 
ing: the Charis Family Foundation, the 


Richard and Rhoda Goldman Foundation, 


an anonymous Oakland foundation, an 
anonymous Catholic Foundation, the 
Evelyn and Walter Haas Jr. Foundation and 
the LEF Foundation. 


4-year-old Kenny Walker paints a 
mural at Old Man’s Park 
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The AFSC Homeless Organizing Project has been organizing activist campaigns ! 1 
for housing, jobs and human rights since1986. AFSC helped construct more than 100 
housing units for homeless people in Oakland, and has organized many succes ean 
nonviolent campaigns to protect the civil rights of homeless people. 


The Gateway Center for Art & Social Change utilizes the arts and community orga- | 
nizing to provide public education, create jobs and foster empowerment of low-income i 
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